





huge crane that looks like a flying saucer. For a half-hour the stagehands 
pile weights on its base while Fellini, perched at the end of its boom, behind 
the camera, studies various angles of vision. Then, suddenly, like a burst 
balloon, all activity stops. 

A long table has been set up on an empty stage. There are steak 
sandwiches and red wine for everyone. Then sections of the dining-car 
roof become the doors of the movie theater, and are fitted with other lights. 

Claudia has been working all day in the dining car. Now she has 
changed into the black dress of Claudia the star, and, with that perfect 
control that is to become legendary, she has submitted patiently to the 
changes of makeup and hair style demanded by her dual role. 

Marcello’s laziness, in contrast, is no less than phenomenal. To avoid 
having to carry his jacket, on the way to the bar, he hangs it on a tree in 
the courtyard. 

It is ten-thirty. It would seem that the lighting problem is now only 
a matter of minutes. From his perch on the crane, Fellini rechecks his 
camera movements, using Gianni and an assistant as stand-ins. “Nello, get 
some cars over there by the stairs.” At the end of some extremely delicate 
maneuvering, two cars are eased into the narrow passage between the 
stairs and one of the studios. Fellini comes down and Gianni replaces 
him on the crane. 

“Can you see me here all right, Gianni?” 

“Yes.” 

“What about here? Can you still see my hand?” 

aes. 

Two minutes later, confusion erupts. The cars are eased out again and 
an orchestra of hammers goes into action. The door of one of the studios 
has to be disguised with a glass door from Carla’s restaurant. 

At midnight, finally, Guido and Claudia leave the theater. 
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